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! | For the at ihn Farmer. 
_wentovn Tena CHEMISTRY. 

SN SOME ER 11. a 

To Acnroutbtissts a ects 
A. ‘ktiowledge of Sg, eee is of 

great assistance in. understanding Agricultur- 
al Chemistry; but in a periodical of othis*kind: 
a detail of that branch of science will’ not be 
e&pected. Twill therefore merely give ; vou 
the, names of the elements which compose all 
the variety of matter: with which; we are ac.. 
quainted, and then pass on to the considera. 
tid ‘of those of them that Otiter into the com 
“ae of, organic ¢ structure. m 

hat, whieh. cannot be resolved i intestare.or 
more’ different: kinds of matter iscalled an 
element. Tren is: considered: such, because 
we cannot so divide it as to obtain parts, each 
Pp ‘different physical properties divide | 
itt ae any ‘umber of | parts. but each o of them | 

be iron still, . Watere an be resolved into | 
Oxygen and: Hydrogen: two gasses: widely. 
different in “their properties; ‘but ‘tieither’ of | 
them sehen eames ech re are 
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bikes “nla 
if not all of horn ilbraaalbgte-0 seasoned 





still ao vance tu wo my bop 
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that we cannot’ positively assert that any one 
of those which we now consider simple is an 
uncompounded substance. 

According to the present state of chemical 
knowledge there is considered to be fifty-three 
elertientery substances. is said by some 
chemists that two more have heen recently dis- 
covered; but as yet I believe they are not gen- 
erally admitted. 

Those that are now admitted as such, are ; 

_ NON-METALLICS. 


Oxygen, Meir cor Chlorine, 
Hydrogen, ‘Sulphur, Fluorine, 
Nitrogen, © Boron, Bromine, 
Carbon, Todine, Selenium. 
i‘ METALS, 
Potassium, Gold, Manganese, 
Barium, Silver, Tungsten, 
Strontium, — tron, Tellurium, 
Giacinium, » Copper, Molybdenum, 
Thorium, Mercury; | Uranium, 
Sodium, Lead, Titanium, 
Calcium, Tin, Cromium, 
Aluminum, Antimony, Columbium, 
Zirconium, Zine, Cadmium, 
Lithiam, Bismuth, © Palladium, 
Magnesium, | Arsenic, Rhodium, 
Yttrium, Cobalt, Iridium, 
Silicium, Platiium, Osmium, 
Niekel, Cerium. 


There aré but four of the above, considered 
elementary constituents of organic imatter, 
viz: Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen isa constant constituent . of 
animal organs, although it is not always pre- 
sent as such in vegetable organs; but when it 
is thus absent it is always found in the matter 
that‘pervades them. Tt exists in those peculiar 


‘organic™ products that “are found in certain 
orm. | plants, and which appear to answer a similar 


teal to the mniheret oxides or alkalies i in 
tothers. 

The ate foue seunahs being the elemen- 
Mary principles'of organized substances, it is 
necessary to be* somewhat acquainted with 
| their nature and the sdufées front which they 
Fare obtained, that we" may the better under- 


Op aot stand how: vegetables are'suppliéd with’ them 


or their nourishment and growth. 






: ict wilt thon takesths 
place of Sedans constituents; thus you see 






NUMBER 3. . 


Carbon is widely distributed throughout 
nature; we see it inits pure and chrystalized 
form in the diamond. It constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of mineral and wood coal—woody 
fibre, muscle, fats, oils, wax, resins and many 
other substances contain it in large quantities. 
It has a considerable affinity for Oxygen, and 
forms by its union with it, Carbonic Oxide 
and Carbonic acid gas. Thig.acid gas is pro- 
duced by the respiration of animals, the Oxy - 

gen of the air combining with the Carbon of 
the blood; when thus formed it is immediately 
exhaled into the surrounding atmosphere. _ It 
is also @ constant production of the ordinary 
combustion of those bodies that contain Car- 
bon. By these and other causes the air is 
always more or less impregnated with it.— 
From this gas do vegetables to a great extent 
receive the Carbon with which they are sup- 
plied. How they receive and appropriate it 





‘Sto their use, I will speak of ia some tuture 


numbet. 

Oxygen is also widely diffused through na: 
ture; it constitutes cight-ninths of woter and 
alittle more than one-fifth of the atmosphere. 
It also enters into the constitution of animals 
and vegetables, mincral Oxides and nitny 
other forms of matter. Its range of affinity 
is great, and for many bodies its attraction is 
powerful. 

Hydrogen is the lightest of all gasses. It 
constitutes . one-nipth, of water, iTths of 
ammonia, ‘and 1-4th of light,. Carburetied 
Hydrogen. It is not as w idely diffused througin 


ar as Oxygen, and its range of affinity is 
ess 


Nitroge? 1 constitutes a large proportion of 
the atmosphere, but aside pice this it is not 
as Widely diffused in nature as either Carbon, 
Oxygen or Hydrogen. Its range of affinity 
is small. The power of attraction by which 
it is held in union with other bodies, is feeble 
and is overcome by slight causes; therefore 
those organic matters that contain it are easily 
pdecomposed. When Hydrogen is present. 
they unite and form ammoniacal gas, which is 
destined for the wants of the vegetable king." 
dom. JOHN McLEAN 





Jackson, March, 1843. 
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their minds. This is a or meee 
consideration and attention. 


leisure hours during peat wintor evenings, }to engraft—and 
and many other little respits which yosaajey 


iletink sethies tc:ncntion. 4s If to his 
labor as not to give him two or three hours 
to reading every day, or tv average that much 
during the year. The little time thus obtain. 
ed should be devoted to the acquisition of 
useful knowlege—that which will strengthen 
the intellect, improve the judgment, and add 
to your influence, and, if properly directed, 
usefulness in society. When there is so 
much that is useful to be learned, time should 
not be wasted in poring over novels, the pro- 
ductions of a diseased and heated imaginaiion. 
Such reading adds not to a man’s intelligence, 
respectability or influence—It adds not to his 
real enjoyment; while reading, he may fancy 
himseif delighted, but it soon vanishes away 
like the morning dew. 

It also diseases and enfeebles the mind, and 
renders it unfit fur mental exercise or disci- 
pline. It heats the imagination, depraves the 
mental taste, and gives a disrelish for other 
kinds of reading which might improve the 
mind and morals, and materially enhance your 
pecuniary interests. Make yourselves ac- 
quainted with the scientific principles of your 
occupation—study into the whys and where- 
fores—and the more you pry into the myste- 
rious ways of nature, the more eagerly will 
you press on and the more enjoyment and 
profit it will afford. J. M. L. 

Jackson, March, 1843. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Hints relative to Grafting. 

Every farmer, in commencing an Orchard 
of good and choice fruits, generally begins by 
transplanting trees of ungrafted fruit, and 
afterwards having them grafted. In this way, 
however, they are many times deceived and 
grievously disappointed in the quality of fruit, 
after their trees have commenced bearing.— 
But the reason can soon be explained. The 
proprietor has found to his sorrow that he 
employed an itinerant of whom he knew 
nothing, to engraft his trees—and who was 
probably as ignoraat of the fruit he engrafted, 
as the owner of the trees. Sometimes grafts 

are taken from one tree to engraft into anoth- 
er in the same orchard, and from one place 
to another, the grafts all being natural fruit. 


is fo purchase the trees. at some, established |. 
‘Nursery of good reputation—or, to procure: 








ta. 


‘ os 


om age ali 
po enpratienred vine protect -himselt-egaieat 


fend and disappointment. ‘The s#fest way | 


the grafts yourself. from” bearing trees, of 
which you know the quality, and either en. 
graft them yourself, or employ some experien- 
ced person to do at for you, under your own 
inspection. How far the evil above mention- 
ed is prevalent, | know not; but some have 
been deceived, as I know from personal ob. 
servation. AGRICOLA. 
Lima, Mich., March 3, 1343. 


Fox the Michigan Farmer. 
Epiron oF THE Farmer :—Having becn 
on the siage of action almost half a century, | , 
and having been an observer of the seasons 
for a portion of that time, I have thought that 
a few remarks would not be uninteresting to 
your numerous readers. 


I have noticed that there was a scarcity of 
Fodder as often as once in abzut four years, 
on an average.—And why so? not because 
the winters then were a great deal colder or 
longer than usual, but people get slack and do 
not lay up as much fodder as they should. 

Now, this being a cold winter, mary a man 
will lose some of his stock; and, if they should 
not die, his oxen wil! not be able to do much 
work. ‘Well,’ says one, ‘I will not be 
caught so’ again very soon’—and he will go 
on next year, and perhaps put up more fudder 
than he wants to usc or can sell. He then 
begins to slack off, from .year to year, until 
he is again overtaken, the same as he has been 
this winter, without sufficient fodder for his 
cattle and other stock. 


An old friend of mine at the east, used to 
say, ‘ When you see stacks of hay standing, 
which have been wintered over, then look 
out for a scarcity of fodder the néxt winter’ 
—and I think his observations have proved 
very correct in many instances. 

If you should think the above remarks will 
have a tendeney to benefit any one, please 
insert them in your valuable paper. 

An Opserven. 

Jackson county, Feb. 27, 1943. 


Arrange your house in order due, 
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Your garden, gates and fences too. 


SELECTIONS. 
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| guod order; an ca LY order the 


of December is already half wintered.. 

. 3, A farmer should never his 
neighbor, for whathe can, by cure and. good 
management, produce on his own farm; ho 
should never ‘beg fruit while he ean plant trees 
nor borrow tools when ‘he ‘can make or buy; 
a high authority has said the borrower is a 
servant to the lender. 

4. The farmer should never be so immersed 
in political matters as to forget to sow 
wheat, dig his potatoes and bank up his cel- 
lar; nor should he be so inattentive to them 
as to be ignorant of ihose great ions of 
national and state policy which’ will always 
agitate; more or less, a free people. 

5. Afarmer should shun the doors ofa 
bank as he would the approach of the plague 
or cholera ; banks are for traders and men of 

tions, and theirs is -a “business with 
whieh farmers have little to da.\’ 

6. A farmey should never be. ashamed of 
his calling ; we know that no man can be en- 
tirely inpependunt, yct the farmer should re- 
member that if any one is said to possess that 
enviable distinction, he is the man. 

7. No farmer should allow the reproach of 
neglected education to lie against himself or 
family ; if knowledge is power, the 
of ft should be’ early and deeply Jaid in the 
district school. 

8. A farmer should never use ardent spirits 
as a drink; if, while undergoing severe fa. 
tigue and the hard labor of the summer, he 
would enjoy robust health, let him be a tee. 
totaller. 

9. A farmer should never refuse a fair 
price for any thing he wants to sell ; we have 
known a man who had several hundred bush. 
els of wheat to dispose of, refuse $1, because 
he wanted $1,06, and after k his wheat 
six months was glad to get 75 cents for it. 

10. stage never allow his wood 
rainaeh to be of woud during the summer 

; ifhe nigh winter comes, in ad. 
dition dio i cl, Be hger e pe to encoun 
the ch his wi rhaps 

ina series of lectures, bares that 
the man who burns . wood has not mas. 
tered the A BC of c economy. 

11. A farmer should never slow a window 
to be filled with red cloaks, tattered 
and old hats ; if he does, he will seat ain 
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mon method of making it. ky are they 
not equally applicable to the making of corn 
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is of y ur gest t sugar? I hope they will be tried by those 
* ar he ; who try the latter. RoEpALe. 
mode, three or four improvements, practiced] p_ Every farmer should haye a few 


7 T believe by very few indeed : SE ill a maple trees upon his place, in situations, if 
1, The strictest attention should be pe to | possible, where they will not shade too much 
cleanliness, in gutheriog, storing, and byiling | his own or his neighbors arable land. This 
the sap; and to. this end, (besides the usual |can generally be obtained by placing them 
skimmings while boiling *: straining of the | along the south side of some roud or lane.— 
Shook fore ‘sugaring off,’) the sap itself,’ A few trees will afford more sugar than fam- 
should by ail means, be strained before put- | ilies generally use, and also a very pleasant 
ting it into the boilers. ld aad and agreeable employment for young people, 
a og should Nesp’ pollen 1 in common | at a time when litile else can be done. 
ke era : or. that purpose.— 
Their side a as generally used, become highly | Time of Transplanting. 
heated, while the sap is often risi gand falling} There arc different opinions among cultiva- 
in the kettle, owing to the unsteadiness of the | tors, as to the best time of transplanting trees, 
fire; and when it falls, the sap, scum, &c. | shrubs, &c, Perhaps this, like many other 
ag of es tg gy a farming operations, such as applying lime, 
ae WHED Me sx | Mi, it is me ’ ning, and some others, may be done at 
and thus blackens, embitters, and defiles the 0 periods without an: seatio’ differ. 
whole mass in a greater or less degree. Toleuce as to the advantage. Early in. the 
remedy this, if common potash, or smaller | spring, as soon as the. frost is out of the 
iron kettles must be used, they should be set | ground, is a good time for transplanting, and 
inan arch of brick, or one more cheaply | some contend that it is the best time in the 
constructed of common stone, which any |whole year; others prefer the fall. “This 
te aie lay - even without the assistance | jimiting the farmer to a particular time in the 
af @ mason : and in setting them they should | year, and thatof short duration, for perform. 
bo scar high’ in the arch, so that the fire ing any kind of business which may be done 
; only come at the bottom and a very |at other peviods, is attended with greut disad- 





adhering,to.t 
ey. 


email portion of the sides, and then care | vantages, especially when that ‘nick of time’ 
should be taken never to let the sa Mie vi big comes a a sian when he has much to do, 
iS RestrO Be Fi earch. | and is likely to neglect something. There is 
s will prevent its burning upon the sides, | nothiag that a man is more likely :o neglect, 
and being washed off again. Eve person | when pressed with more business than he can 
can make this impruveient; and when tried, | conveniently attend to, than the setting out 
it will be found a great and cheap one. It is| of fruit trees; he does not look for a crop 
far better, however, not to use the common | from them the present season, so he prefers 
kettle at all; best to have a sheet iron vat | attending to those things that will yield him 
_ with a flat bottom and upright sides, | a profit. Besidés this ot os to immediate 
and only 10 or 42 inches deep. Let this be | profit, his trees may not be before him, asking, 
erry we rag of votre aces > “ it were, his friendly care and cultare; and 
Te bottom only. ‘The evapo. | being out of sight, they are too niuch out of 

tation will'be far more rapid, and the desired ial and so am feiglasted: 
at am certainly’ attained: “The size of | Though there are exact periods which we 
“the ‘vat should of course’ depend pe ree the | vhould prefer for transplanting, and it is im. 
amount of business to be done; and while | portant that these should be known and pre- 
& should b> ly three feet wide, it poe ‘be | erred by cultivators, so fur as convenint, yet 
ee great length, in jit is equally important that they should know 
Proportion to> its width, will save baat Bey a | that other periods in the year will answer for 
Ww its | transplanting, and that the business should be 


whole length. =. battended to in seasons not the most favorable 
tg a “9 strained and put into pee than neglect it. 

ne for * sugaring off,’ there should be} = We think that there is no better time for 
added for each pailfiul, about of milk. }setting trees‘than early in the full, after the 





_-&.Phe sugar shduld not be runintoenites; | process of vegetation has ceased: the tree 
but when nt od to ” Vette |can then be removed without affecting it, and 
‘begins | the earth will gét well seteled round the roots, 


cool, al tic. nmenced {so that it will grow nearly as well the next 
po.» rrr that purpose.’ “This stir axon, if it'be well set: out, as though ‘it had 
ald be inereastd ia rapidity with its cool- | not becn transplanted. : 









toward the: last of it, two meth ‘sine ld | 
je oteptors 








We have set/trees jn the fall from the 2@th 
of September to the Jast of November, and 
some in December. ‘Those set the earliest 
did the best; they all lived and grew well 
the mext season. Most all of those sect iate, 


}lived, and some of them grew tolerably well 


the next season. We have set trees in No- 
vember, when the grouad was frozen hard, 
and at other times, when the snow was six or 
eight inches deep; they generolly did very 
weil; and though it is much better to trans- 
plant early, yet better late than never. 

There are four months in the year in which 
trees, shrubs, grape vines, &c. may be trans- 
planted, and they will generally succeed, 
if the business be well done, viz: October, 
November, April end May; but it is much the 
best to attend to it early in the fall or sprirg. 
We believe that most persons who thiuk the 
spring a better time for transplanting than the 
fall, come to that cor.clusion from their trans- 
planting late in the fall. 

If trees are not transplanted early in the 
spring, it is necessary that they should be 
tuken up early, and kept in a cool place, with 
their roots Moderetety moist. This will 
cneck vegetation, and the removal will affect 
them much less than to let them remain till 
the buds or leaves have started.— Yankee 
Farmer. 





Corn-staLk Sucar.—Report of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences.—In the letter of the Pa- 
ris corespondent of the National \ntelligencer 
of the 16th uhimo, we find thet the learned Sa- 
vans ol the Paris Academy of Sciences have de - 
termined that the culture of Indian corn, for the 
manufacture of sugar, possesses numerous ad- 
vantages over the beet root. The settling of 
this point by a body of men so eminent in sci- 
entific attainments, will go far to accelerate 
the fabrication of sugar from corn, and as a 
necessary consequence, impar’ new interest 
and value to its culture, as the developement 
of this new. channel. of consumption cannot 
fail to exercise a happy influence upon price, 
and particularly so, as it is stated that an 
acre. will yield 1,000 pounds of sugar of 
good quality, besides a coresponding large 
quantity of molasses, as well as abundance of 
residum, of the very best character of feed for 
cattle. Wih climate and soils for the pro- 
duction of corn, we infer that the day is not 
distant when new ercouragements will be im- 
parted to animate the ‘spirits, atid nerve the 
arm of our enterprising corn-growers.— 
American Farmer. 





Borany.—Rey.. Mr. Choules, in an ad- 
dress on agricultaral subjects says,——'I wish 
that we could ereate a general passion for gar- 
dening and horticulturc-—we want mote beat 
ty about our houses-—more to attach us.to our 
homes.—The scenes of our childhood are the 
memories of our future years. Let our dwel- 
lings be beavtiful with plants and flowers.— 
Flowers are in the language of a late cultiva- 
tor, ‘the playthings of childhood ard the orna- 
meats of the grave ; they raise smiling looks 
to man and grateful ones to God.’ 
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Racevr severe" illness jis" prevented us 


from preparing editoral matter for this number | gener 
of our paper.—For the same,reason we.have } 


been unable «to devote that attention to its 
typographical execution” which’ would tend to! 
make it as neat and cotrect ‘as desirable—and 
trust that our readers will overlook whatever 
errors may be apparent as “mistakes of the 
printer.” 7 


So soon as we.are blessed with a release | rik 


from the pains to which we are-at present 
subjected, the manifold favors of correspon— 
dents and other friends will receive proper 
attention, 





Lard Oil, 

The uniform success which has every where 
attended the manufacture of this article af- 
fords conclusive evidence that it will ‘soon be- 
come an important staple of the country. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says there are now 
four establishments ia that city, and all doin 
a good business. One of them, the establish- 
ment of R. W. Lez & Co: kéeps two sets of 
hands aad drives the busitiéss both night and 
day. They have executed orders directly to 
France. indeed there is every reason ‘to be- 
lieve that Lard Oil will soon’ be exported toa 
very large amount. 
ualimited extent, and even Now in the infancy 
of the business, it is confering important ‘ben- 
efits upon the agricultural interests’ of the 
country. Jt affords riot only ‘tho cheapest 
light, but the best and cheapest article hither. 
to discovered for oiling the machitiery in all 
Manufacturing establishments. ‘It “is*for this 
purpose that Lard Oi! has’ been ordered by 
persons in England and’ France ; and iffound 
to answer as well abroad ‘as ‘it has ‘in the fac- 
tories of New England, the demand for it to be 
used in oiling wool, “and ‘diminishing friction 
ja.the numerous and extensive manufactoties 
in Great Briton and on the ’contisent, ‘can 
hardly be estimated.—Buffalo Com. Adv. 





Manveactures.—According to the last 
ykhe,value of the cottonmanufactures 

of the United States is estimated at $46,450, 
458, and the value of the woollen manufac. 
tures at 20,696,999 per annum. This is 
nearly four dollars and a half for each indi- 
vidual in the United States forwoollen and 
manufactures... 1t_.is, probably amply 
ficient to furnish the people of the United 
States with these goods without importing a 
single dollar’s worth: , 


& 





Facts.—Musty grain is made swéet by boil- 
ing. water, (double the quantity of the grain, ) 
tettt ng it cool in the water,” (skimming’ before 
‘pouring off) asd thén letting it dry well. 

‘ALL grain hields seeded 1o grass, ShOtiid be 
rolled,—Philadelphia Museim* °°" 
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vote somtie space in cach Humber t6 this brarich 
of rural pursuits. ~~ © gh ‘6 
Weare not the advocates ofan expensive 
and unprofitable system of management, or of 
cuitivating a garden solely for pleasure and. 


can seldom be afforded.” Neither would we 
recommend the exclusion of every thing 
which does not ‘afford a profit on the labors 
expended. ~The cultivation of flowers in the 
garden has many charms, and~ should be en- 
couraged to a reasonable extent in every gar- 
den, but the main object should be the culti- 
vation of such productidiis as are useful in the 
family. “A ifdba farm gardén, When properly 
cultivated; affords'a very great proportion of 
the family’s'support, and adds’greatly to the 
comforts’ aswell as to the luxuries of the 
table. : 

“A’small: patch of ground when well ma. 
nured and ‘properly cultivated, will produce 
‘vegetables sufficient for any farmer’s family 
and‘no farmer ‘or mechanic,’ who properly 
appreciates the valuc and the enjoyments of 
goog living will be without ‘a “good kitchen 
rden. “We make no pretentiotis'to know). 
edge or skill ia this department, and therefore 
shall call on ‘our ‘correspondénts to’ furnish 
practical ariteles on this ‘subject: Very little 
can be done for the garden this*month, except 
by oor ines preparation. Seeds” of every de- 
scription should be early provided and ready 
for use whenevet the season’ willadmit:' "We 


tion of hot beds; which’ may be usefirl to some 
of our readers..—Central N. Y. Farmer. 





FRosT-—ITs.. EFFECTS, ON. DHE. GROUND.— 


meeting, that the reason why frost so mellowed 
the ground ..was. easily. explained... Every 
body, knows that it does. mellow jit, and if.in 
ridges at the time, the frost i 
goat. degl further... Tom. j 
rost expands water. one-tielfih, hence it, dis- 
turbs the. grain, as it. were, ot the soil. by 
swelling the moisture. When. it draws again 
the moisture falls into its proper compass | 
and the ground. is. spongy, Mem. ,This.ex- 

pansion and disturbance .of the ground _ac- | 
counts for. the demage done to small seeding 


—— 


A-aoop nHiNG.—‘Every fy, and every peb; 
ble, and every flower, are oa pa, 2 ; 
school ef nature, to instruct the mind and im. ; 


usément, for this among eee farmers |t 


publish an article in’ relation to the prepara- | ‘Th 


Heard for the. first time _atour gardener’s |. 


lohnson said that | the.establishment, .Capt. - 
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tributed’ by Dr. ‘Pickering, the curdtor. “For 
‘the growth of the live plants a greenhouse, 60 
feet long, has’ been erected on the vacant 
ground in the rear of the patent office. Part 
‘of this has been partitioned off, #8 a ‘stove or 
‘hot-house for the tropical plants and fruits. 
‘These, when increased, will probably bé dis- 
‘tributed among the ‘nurserymen of ‘the coun- 
try. eee 


' Alternate Sisbandiy! °°” 
Has been the principle means of conyertin 
one of the poorest counties of England, , 
county of Norfolk, into one, of the most, pro- 
ductive and wealthy, Most of this coun 
possesses a sandy soil.—Sixty years ago sum- 
mer fallows, acording to Young, were com- 
‘mon there, and fields were left in grass three 
years. At the close. of the last century, ac- 
cording to the same wrifer, no such t ings as 
summer fallows were known, and grass was 
left but wo years, The sum) eet horses 
were lessened, ploughings. were. . not : so. fre - 
quent, often but, one for, barley; “and on 


trustéd to mere sacrifying,and succ: 












This change of system, had. the, effect,te ip - 
grease the product one-quarter and one-third. 
th equal ifnet - 


upon.our sandy soils, and wi 
greater advantage...) 
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, his oe init odie oben 
- Baeere se aig were cows. at the 
State Lunatic Gospital, has .given:this.year, 
one. thousand and.thirteen ga rere oad 
the farmer of 
ce ier 
cow is estimated to have done as well, anda 
third has fallen but little. short of the..other 
two... The cows are of common breeds; pur- 
oye tlio Panag one Thei miik of 
the one cow. at cents a) quart ( 
$162,08.'. The. keeping cost -about oe 
Worcester Spy. dignal ‘ 


Bear 2 ae She 
Peri PCT 


plants if exposed to frost for it must,tear,theif jj) sq foo belo eee of od 8 

young fibers ; and it accounts for our secing so}. A pampaumr is'about tobe published at thie 
many, with their tiny roots . expose afier a . Lribune office, in New York, containing the 
frost. ., ining ~ooos> pltnprovements in Agriculture, and thel'A rts in 


the United States, as set forth in the: 


Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner. of the :Pat- 








prove the heart. irsiumhgedett teed fog 


ent Office. Jt will be doubtless, @ usefulband 
inter Worl. Price,: single. copy 28 
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his wisdom, “his ‘goodness, and: his: 
“tnith s this: man is , as Well as, happier, 
sinthis poverty than the other in-his riches.— 
The one a little than a et 
er aditthe Jower than onnogel i 


specials eager 


‘tmatetialecheck ‘to the extravaganeey of the | 
animate United States’in their |p 

of Various articles of fashion and 

‘han obtained from France.” The Prefect 

6 Seine, ‘in his annual’ expose, mentions 

phe ‘the “exports of Paris were lessened "by 

| twenty-four millions of franes, which™ rhe 
iseribes to’ the “A metican” finanicial crisis,” 
“find the: Aired tori: ; 


“and th rg ft 





“Mom 9 Ieurck Ni so ime 

p ile, and are suc rden.to them 
ees as those. who hava hale padblae tc 

‘ee she only have the true re j 

He. who knows not what it. is to 4 rk 

pot what it is to ¢ bio It is, ‘rat that 
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Man was nevei faténded to be idie. Inac. 
“tivity frustrates to the very design of ‘his-cre- 
; ation; ‘whereas: an active lifeois ‘ther best 
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ok jooded : as a turtle looks as 
choly as aclam. His fill ‘die a8 soon’ 
hey yegin to pinfeather——there is no more | 
men than there is music in a 
-corastalk, fiddle~ is thoughts are wrapt up in 

shroud. of sel _ he knows not the pleasure 
attendant on the sexual amalgamation of souls 
! his’ abode is fixed in the solitary wilds of 
heélibacy, where’ all'is cheerless, comfortless 
-and- dreary... There he lives and there he dies 
unhonored and unwept; and when he is-finally 
carried away by. the current, of time we can 


| only say, thére’ goes another parcel of rubbish 
_/ iste the gulf of eternity.—Dow Jr 
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Vows Tbe factory for the manufacture of 
pins, at.Stafford, Conn, is said. to be the 
only one of the kind in this country or in 
Europe. The machine takes:the wire, cuts it 
off the right-length, puts. on-the head, point, 
&e., completely finished. before ; it-leaves. the 
machine ; one machine. makes. about 36,000 
.a day; there is also.a machine cenfiected. with 
-ityfor sticking.them into the-papers ; the pins 
are put into.a hopper: that. drops. them down 
to the paper, which. is. carried around.a cylin— 
der; it sticks on 4.dozen at a hitch, and 
makes about fifty’ hitehes a minute. It was 


4 anemone Mr &ih Waters. of Stafford... 





Try it.—TIt is said by putting a piece of 
_ sugar, the size Of a walnut, into a tea- 
t, you will make the’ tea infuse in one half 

the time. 
“Onions. ct few | fresh walnuts or raw 


$9 Navies, of parsley, eaten, immediately _ after 


dinner, will. speedily .remoye, that disagreca- 
ble taint, which always in infects, the breath after 


si partaking of onions,, garlic, or shallots, 


He should be considered the best farmer, 


who gets the, greatest, profits, feom his capit- 
alinvested, whether he sultivatey more, or 


Jomh acres. 
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“Appornraswts. —The Detroit Caivetin of 
the 10th inst., gives the following: 
abe Governor, yesterday nominated,, and | 
the Se nate approve |, EPAPHRODITUS Ransom 
o be Chief Justice of the Supfeme Court of | 
hind State 6f Michigan, Anrnmvs Frtcw and 


Ing. Damiz. .Godpwis to be Associate. Justice of | 
| |.the.same... Judge 


WHIPPLE continues, two, or 


‘of | three years longer upon the bench as the other 







ef associate. 


f ptorney General ofi:the State: 


Chief Justice Mogeut has. _been 
PREC) BHO Feed eee 2 

-BeNram F. H. Wernenecr ingen ap- 
pointed Judge of the District-Court for the 


counties off: ionapndy dengue te eWashtenaw 


panddacKsous ow agen: bine 


ieenon: ‘Fanaworrn has ieredeippoident: At. 
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Attorne y:for- the Co. of Wayne. 


8 i poenerae W. Weauts'has: ower ames 


Commissiéner of Internak 
“oOniver Cee Comstoce has: been’ apy 


ment: 





‘ws. | Superintendent of” Publie Instruction, 


world.— |. 
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Gheeduss interes on the 3d inst: 

Tae Bankrupt Law has been ré 
President Tyler signed the bill repeatiaigi, 
ron the last day of the session of Congress.— 
Those who filed their petitions on or before 
the 3d inst., will not be affected by the repéal. 

Tsx_Legislature-of Michigan adjourned, 
sine die; on Thursday evening the 9th inst. 

The Rev. O. C: Comstock, of Ann Arbor, 
has been appointed. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 

Mr. Cothingham’s dwelling, near Coburg, 
U. C. was burnt, 6th ult. and four of his dhil- 
dren and two servant girls perished in | the 
flames. 

Raging—the small pox at Lexington, Ky. 

Aged 105—John Martin, a Revolutionary 
soldier ‘who recently died at Augusta, (Ga. 

Resigned his seat—Hon. Ruel Williams, 
U, S. Senator , trom Maine. 

-TEn thousand persons are supposed to hayc 
been killed by am earthquake which occured 
in the, West Indies, on the 8th ultimo. The 
loss of property was also immense. 

Tue Bey of ‘Tunis has by decree strack the 
fetters from every slave in his dominions; shut 
up every slave market, and proclaimed:the en- 
tire abolition of human slavery. 

Commovore Issac. Huut,. the hero. of the 
Constitution frigate, died at Phinadelphia on 
the 13th ult. aged 68. 

Tue number of Militia returned in the U. 
States, for 1842, is 1,672,486. Pennsylvania 
feturned more than any other! State. ©." 


Tut Buffalo Commercial says that’ the 
Storm on the first instant: was the most severe 
of the season... Lhe..cars-on. the Attica Rail- 
road were, unable to. perform their regular 
trips- Insome places the. drifts of snow were 
from four to six feet deep. 

Jvsr.—The landlords in Cincitlatl have 
reduced rents ‘above’ one-third)’ Théy think 
this is preferable to charging a high:rent which 
the tenabt cannot Pays and thus rum the nek. 
of losing ital. 

THE ANN UAL: ELECTION, in New Ham ehire 
takes place on the second Tuesday in March. 
There are four candidates-—Demacratic, 
Whig, Cofservative and Abolition. 


Amos Kendalliis“ about’ 10” publish ‘the life 
| of'Gen: Jackson, in fifteen or more numbers, 
of 40. pages each. |» Ltowill.be.the most com- 
plete biography extant) of that distinguished 
man, Iilysirated by engravings. 

A geutleman i in Buckingham county, Vir- 
ginia, has a wife whose weight is three hun- 
‘dred ‘und ‘ seventy~ six pounds. One’ of the 
little. résponaibilitissyaged 18 months; es 
ninety! six:poundds © — 0s se5\/>% 

Tae Micniean Sieeenttinee presents great 
inducements for the study of Naturak History. 
It contains : : zoological specimensy ine, ding 
mammalia, birds, fishes and shells 5,500; 
| specimetis of plants.’ 15,000; specimens of 
| minerals 3,000; spécimens of ical 10,. 
000. Total number of specimens 38,5009" 
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supervicinn of an ¢ housewife Indy 
& favirabls kaown as a contributor to several popular 

periodicals. And if experience and ability are eviden- 
eos of capability, then will she furaish much useful infor- 
mation to those of her sex who bave access to the pages 
ef the Farmer.—Ep.} 


Mrs. Seymour. Good morning, Mrs. Bent- 
ley; you.see ] am punctual thus far in my. 
semi-monthly visits—But pray tell ‘me where 
cid you get that long face? It don’t become 
youatall. Is any one of your family sick— 
has your husband lost his best horse, or did 
the cow kick over all the milk this morning ? 

Mrs. Beniley. Don’t ridicule me, Mrs. 
Seymour; I know it is not becoming to be 
disconcerted by a trifle, as my present trouble 
will appear to you; but really little every-day 
eccurrences— trifles light as air’ to an expe- 
perienced housekcveper—disturb me more 
than weightier matters. My perplexity now, 
is nothing more nor less than this: Mrs, 
end C. have sent word that they will visit me 
this afternoon. Our circumstances will not 
admit of a splendid entertainment. I had 
made up my mind upon all the rest of the 
supper except cake, and was trying to hit on 
some way to make good cake, and still have 
it cheap, when you came in; but I did not 
know that it lengthened my phiz so much. 

Mrs. S. Weil, if that is all that annoys 
you, I can relieve you at once; for I have 
here the very recipe you want—so cheer up. 

There is one custom universally prevalent 
in this country, which, with an inordinae 
love of dress, makes complete slaves of our 
sex—that is, love of eating or table comforts. 
The great question of our lives, so far as this 
world is concerned, are, “‘ What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” You respect those 
ladies, and wish their friendship; but did you 
not feel this morning that you would almost 
as soon run the risk of losing their regard, 
as to prepare for their reception? not because 
you dreaded the labor, but because you feared 
you would be unsuccessful in some depart. 
ment of cookery. How much better it would 
be if, instead of all this fatigue and anxiety, 
fashion would allow us to invite our friends to 


partake of the frugal fare we provide for our | 


families, and jet the interchange of high and 
ennobling sentiments—“ the feast of reason 
and flow of soul”’—constitate the principal 
entertainment. 

Mrs. B. You are as near right a3 if you|* 
had read my thoughts. I.don’t see how you 
whould know se well unless you have felt the 


A. | dissolve one t 


eer nmtetor or mtrorreri 
the slaves of fashion to break the fetters 
alone-—there must be. iy fol cet 


all aise as you will see: 


CUP CAKE—No. 1. 

One cup of butter, 2 do. of sugar, 3 do of 
flour, and 4. eggs. Beat your egys, then add 
the other ingredients, and grate in half a 

3 stir it well, and be sure to have it 
baked through before — from the oven. 


cuP CAKE—No. 2. 

One cup of butter, ore of sugar, one of bet. 
termilk, 3 1-2 cups of flour, 3 eggs; beat 
separately and add half a or any oth. 
er spices you like. When ready for the oven 
ful of saleratus in half 
a gill of warm water, and stir into your cake. 
Bake one quarter of an hour. 


COOKIES. 
Take one cup of butter, 2 of sugar, 4 eggs 
and uny spice you-funcy ; mix up and roll out 
in wOry thin cakes. Bake quick. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD. 
Beat 2 eggs, then add 2 cups of molasses, 
1 cup of butter, 1 do. of buttermilk, 1 table. 
nful of ginger, and 6 cups of flour ; stir 


? ba iy together; dissolve 1 teaspoonful 


‘ina gill of warm'water, and stir 
my ee "Make thin cakes, let them rise 15 
minutes or longer, and bake quick. 


HARD GINGERBREAD. 


One pint of molasses, 2 teaspoonsful 

lash, 1 cup of butter, and 1 table-spoonful of 
ginger; mix hard-and-roll out about as thin as 
tea.cakes. Bake gas. 


FRIED ©. CAKES, 

Four cups of butrermilk, 2 do. he aril 
do. of butter, and 1 table. spoonful ofa 

It is not necessary to use more than halt | Ping 
butter for any kind of cake—lard, orfried 
meat fat, is just as good. Good bye, for the 
present. 

Mrs. B. Thank you for your timely assist: | en 
ance—-good morning. E. M. 8. 


Tue Priuwitive Earras—are four, viz: 
clay, sand, lime and are 
the only earths which enter into the 

Genet ante; they also enter in 








> Parmers, 
Sie Deaton yee 
jhave a fine — 


omnes source of Berna 

Let farmers furnish themselves with agri- 
cultural publications, pone oc mg, ay a 
various branches of their 
them direct. their attention to the 
treated of, investigate them, compare them 
with their practice, and by conversation with 


parsue. 
In this way they will feel a 
and in the pursuit of know »and 
they will find a great profit in the practical re. 
sults ; for no profession requires more science, 
i and discrimination than 

that of the farmer. He must learn from the 
discoveries already made, as well as from his 


own practice. 
Farmers have time and rtunity for im. 
niec observation 


‘provement ; they are men 
and reusoning, and ral'y draw correct 
omepemenent all that is necessary to give them 
way tees rank i in society which nature has giv. 
ir calling, is a proper direction of 
thelt minds to suitable subjects, the provision 
of ample means to and books, and 
a stimulus and guide toeach other by associa. 
tions for mutual improvement. Pano. 


Sesilicie 


Trearment or Domestic ANnmats.— 
r. | Keep up such a sort of friendly intercourse 
with the tenants of your stable, barn-yards, 
and even your pig-stye, that they may be. as 
tame as kittens, and ne | " their ears and 

their tails with 
erat you approach Sm 
thrive even on custard and a 
page their allowance with 
ie (op eee every er to! elie 
ross keeper, who, we are sorry 
eg yards aig brute than any 


Mand 
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well repay. the atiention they receive. His 


and from one of them, Goliah, ag it is called 









tails of farm supervision. It must ceratiuly 
be admiited an honorable fact, that many of 
ihe most distinguished statesman of our coun- 
try, have heen-among our best farmers. — Iris 
only necessary to meution Washington, Mad- 
ison, Jackson, Webster, Clay, &c. as sufficient 
proofef this... 

-Mr. Webster, the past yoar, has made on 
his farm, about 499 tons of Lay ; several thou- 
sand bushels of routs; about a thousand bush. 
els of corn; and other matters in proportion. 
He has a large number of excellent cattle of 
the best breeds, imported and raised on the 
farm, some seventy in the while, and they | 


jare splendid. Selected by himself, in 


ngland, they are, probably equal to any in 
lhe country. They are of the Leicester breed 


contains about 1,309 acres, lyi 
of the ocean, and the waves dash against the 
wallsand throw their. spray into his garden. 
There are about 300 acres of wood land most- 
ly pla by Mr. Webster, and the time is 
not far distant, when the red deer will be as 


plentiful here, asin the wildest woodlands of | 


the west. His mansion is surrounded with 
magnificent avenues of elms, and he still con- 
tinues to es believing with Girard, “that 
it would better to plant a tree to-day, 
though he were to die to-morrow.” 

We learn from Gov. Hill’s ‘Visitor,’ that 
Marshfield is not the only farm possessed b 
Mr. Webster. Hee stiil retains the old fami- 

mansion and farm in New I 


ire, and 


ugh visiting it seldom, it is kept in the best 


productive manner. His rooms 















$ | difficulty or danger of loss.—Far; Cabinet. 


Y | spective families: The famous Lucretia used 


| jog with him through all t 
oe sooner chouse one who had to work for 














Sow Grass SEED LIGERALLY, AND NOT 





seeds too thin. Que seed produces but one 
stalk, and though when the leaves are expand- 
ed, the ground may appear well covercd, yet 
when it ismown or ‘pastured, the rodis will 
show. themselves too. remote from each other 
for good neighborhood or profit. It not ouly 
materially affeets the quantity of pasture or 
hay.but when the sod cores ta be turned down, 
if it is not well and thiekly set with roots, 
there will he a great loss in the succeeding 
crop—for a good sward turned down, is @ 
substantial manuring iu itself, and geneally 
produces a good crop ofcorn. ‘A thio sward 
a poor crop of corn—a good thick sward, a 
big crop,’—says my neighbor Thomas ; what 
is your experience in the matter? 

twill be a fine opportunity in the spring to 
try the experiment, which has been success- 
fully tried already, by some of the best farm- 
ers inthe country, of sowing clover seed 
plentifully with their oats; top-dressing the 
following winter or spring, with barn-yard ma- 
nure, and then ploghing down for wheat to 
wards autumn, as was recommended some 
months back in the Cubinet. ‘Those farmers 
who have six or more fields or enclosures can 
put this plan to the test or experiment without 


Dignity of Labor. 

From whence originated the idea that it 
was derogatory to a lady’s dignity, or a blot 
upon the female. character, to labor ?. and who 
was the first to say sneeringly, ‘Oh, she works 
for a living 2’ Surely, such ideas and express- 
ions ought not to grow on republican soil.— 
The time has been, when ladies of the first 
rank were accustomed to busy themselves in 
domestic em ployment. 

Homer tells us of princesses who used to 
draw water fromthe springs,and wash with their 
own hands the finest of the linen of their re- 


to spin iv the midst of her aitendants ; and the 
wife of Ulyses, after the seige of Troy, em- 
ployed herself ia weaving until her husband 
returned to Ithaca. And in later times the 
wife of George the Third of England, has 
been represented pending an evening in hem- 
ming pocket handkerchiefs while her daugh- 
ter Mary sat in the corner darning stockings. 
Few American fortunes will a wo- 
man who is above the calls ofher family ; and 
a man of sense in waging. ep ee og to 
vp hills of life, 

a livi 


than onc who it beneath her. 





Boys aud Girts, | |, 
The times have indeed sadly changed... One 
entire portion of human life isstruckx out. Kk 


jis now eoyhood or manhood. ‘There is no con. 


servative siatve—(we do not speak politicily.) 
Once there were ‘intermediate ‘states of boy- 

hood—-bare footed and bean-porridge cating 

state—a spelling and cyphering period—when 

there were boya to do the chores and go er- 

rands—when apprentices jiudentures were in 
fashion, and the line between boyhood and 
manhood well defined by the ‘freedom suit.’—- 
But there are no such things now. ‘The child 
steps out of his diaper and trock into a long 
tailed coat, ant high-hecled boots. He ex. 
changes the nipple for the cigar. Not one of 
the present generation has cver seen a real, 
bona fide ‘nine day-old’ pot of bean porridge ; 
Noah Webster’s spelling book is crowded out 

of schoul by high works on philosophy and 
metaphysics. There are no apprentices now. 

Young men take a few lessons in the trade 
they fancy, and set up for themselves, 

But the present generation. is as destitute of 
girls as of boys. It is either baby or lady— 
clout or ‘bustle,’ nursery or paror. "Phe moth. 
er tends her infant, or waits upon her daugh« 
ter. _ Lastead of spinning flax for their father’s 
shirt, they reel silk for the ladies’ fair; and 
instead of knitting stockings and mendin 
trowsers for their brothers, they work lace an 
make stays for themselves. ‘The mother 
milks, churns, mends, washes and irons, and 
their daughters—the ‘ladies’—read novels, 
dress, and make and receive calls. They make 
parties, instead of puddings, and cook by the 
book, rather than frém knowledge. 


We should be delighted to see a generation 
of boys and girls—in looks, actions and dress 
——we should then hope for health and strength, 
industry and sobriety, frugality and economy, 
prosperity and happiness. We go for protec. 
tion to this class of our community. Every 
father should impose a tariff, one that should 
amount to an entire prohibition, on the intro. 
duction of fashionable follies into the family. 
ie should protect and enforce home industry. 
He and his wife and children should enter into 
a “Home League” on the subject. This is 
the tariff that will restore confidence. This 
is the bank that will freely discount and nev- 
er suspend.—Se/ected. 





Porutar Science.—Why can white hor- 
ses hear the heat of summer and the cold of win- 
ter better than those who have dark colors? 

Because in summer their white covering 
reflects off the rays of the sun, and in winter 
it radiates off but comparatively little caloric 
from their bodies. For the same reason also 


ja white dress is warmer in the winter and 


cooler in summer than any other color. 

A cask filled with liqnid in the winter, will 
force its plug in summer, or burst. For what 
reason? 

Itis in consequence of the expansion of the 


female:| liquid being much greater than the cask.— 


Henee some dealers are said to prefer to buy 
in cold: weather and sell in warm. 


Neglect’s offensive, and what’s worse, 





It helps to make an empty purse, 
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‘Those who labor 
God, whose breast he has made his peculiar men 0 


‘Sc salenestiqh Sod gearing vi virtue . ietenaier ining 


Drive on thou sturdy farmer, 
Drive cheerfully o’er the field; 
The pldasures' of = tatuiet’d thle, 

No other lite can yield. 


Thou risest with the morning sun, 
To till the fruitful earth, 

And when thy daily task is done, 
Thou seek’st thy peaceful hearth. 


Thou loyest vot the gaudy town, 
With its tomult’ous roar; 

~Pienty and peace thy fireside crown, 
And thou dost ask no mone. 


Monarchs with robes in crimson dyed, 
Are low, compared with thee; 

They are the pampered sons of pride, 
Thou’rt God's nobility. 

Go on thou sturdy farmer, 

_._. ‘Tread proudly on the sod, 

Thy proud and goodly heritage, 

“Thou chosen man of God. 





Reading. 

Of all the amusements that can possibly be 
imagined. fora working man, aficr his daily 
toil,..or in its.interyals, there is nothing like 
reading a newspaper or book,. It calls for no 
bodily , exertion, of which he already has 
enough, or perhaps too.much; it relieves his 
home of its dullness and sameness. _ It trans- 
ports him into a livelier and gayer, and more 
diversified and interesting scene; and while he 
ehjoys himself there, he may “forget the evils 
of tke present moment fully as much as if he 
were ever so drunk, withthe advantage of 
finding himself the next day with the moncy 
in_ his pockets, or at least laid outin real 
necessaries, and without the drunkard’ s misery 
of mind and body. Nay, it accompanies hiza 
to his next day’s work; and if what he had 
been reading, be any thing aboye the idlest 
andlightest, gives him something to think of 
beside the mere mechanical drudgery of his 
every day occupation, something he can enjoy 
while absent, and look forward with pleasure 
to. If 1 were to pray for a taste which would 
stand me if stead under every ‘variety of ¢it- 
ciimstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a ‘shield 

inst its ills, however things might go amis», 
and the world frown on me, it wotild bes 
taste for reading.—Sir J.. Marshall. 


"Novan xeadi vitiates and palls the appe- 
tite for literary of @ mutritious kind ; it 
Jeads the youthful:mind to muse on improba, 
bilities ; and it excites the passions, by admin. 
ine RE a sweet but subtle poison. 
gilivery aman -has in his own life follies 
enough—~in his own mind, t 
in the performance of -his duties, deficiencies | be 

enough—in his fortune, evils euoygh—with- 
hout being curious about.the affairs of ethers.’ 


i abs eat me , 


nto 
| the world easily, makes him respected by all 


14g 


Te niente aabamatianteds 


ced on ‘him? ‘We Prater.rs nots 

of character carries a man through 

ins for him a name and sheds around 
im blessings innumerable. Without it he is 
despised ‘by his friends, led into a thousand 


snares by his enemies, enticed from virtue by 


those he least sus and. finally commits 
crimes for want a remands to resist the al- 


lurements of vice. 


In the middle of January, the editor of the 
Texas Times had the pleasure of beholding 
in the garden of ‘Tremont Hote, Galveston, 
a flourishing bed of green peas ready for the 
table. Atthe same time and same ‘place 
were seth large cabbages well headed—let- 
tuces, onions, ‘leeks and egg piants, still cov- 
ered with verdare although constantly exposed 
to the Open air air. 


AGENTS FOR THE FARMER. 





friends of agriculture, who have kindly aided 
in extending the- circulation of the Farmer, 
the following named gentlemen are authorized’ 


In addition to the many Post-Masters and} pane 
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SO SE oe oor AE ee 


taie Serip 
an mee ag es yg no sale 





Ohio. 
Belmont of St Clair 
B’k of Cincinnati * 
ereke 
Circleville 1 ais 
Circleville c’d 1818 bro 
Cleveland 


Fitaborg 


do 20 to 20 dis 


_. New York. 
60 dis) Safety fund 
Clinton bank 1 dis| Bk of Buffale 
Columbiana e! dis| Clinton bk... 
Com bk of Cincinnati” 1 dis! Watervliet bk * 60 die 
Com bk Scioto —| Com bk Buffalo ° 60 dis 
Com bk Lake Evie . 25 disiGom bk Oswego” | 50 dis 
Daytona » Edis Lewis-county bank 40 dis » 
Ex bk Cincinnati —_ broke! pk of Lycans 
ted Canton 50 dis Sec urity 

Steubenville 1 dis 
Franklin bk Cincin.. 1 dis|4!leeany co aa "Mi a. 
Frank’n bk Colum’s 1 dis)>' Lawrence bk "75 dis 
a a bk Wooster broke a a ‘ die 
Gallipolis Sere Sens, iid bk 0 a : 
Granville is| Bk of Sat 


* par 
“elt 
60 dis 


20. BL of Phin Balla. “BO. dis . 
Lafayette Cinciovati 1 dis Cattaraugus co bk” 50 dis” 


Marietta 10 dis Sap. ee 
Massillon Fe bk Le ge 00 


mee &: Tr bk Cin 10 die BANK of Lod 
Manhattan ig Mer Ex bk Buti 


mount Pleasant | Millers bk Clyde’ 


Baffilo 50 dis — 








to receive mayo my al in their respective 


vicinities : 


Ann Arbor, 
Albion, 
Brilevue, 
Brighton, 
Coldtrater, 
Detroit, 
Dexter, 


William wedition: 
Wm. B. Allcott, 
David Judson, 

N. Sullivan, 
Albert Chandler, 
William Harsha, 
Dp. C.-Whitwood, 
Amos Hamlin, 


| Western Reserve 


arn 

; ug C6. 
sesdh 
Ohio Railroad Co 
Ohio Life and T co 
Sandusky 
Steubenville 
Urbana banking co 65 itis AU 

¥ broke 


‘West Union | Wiscotisin. — 
1 am Wisconsin Ins ct’ks: ‘avdenis 
uke 


ashington 
dis) Bk of 


Wooster 
Xenia 


peycretreee 
* 
we 





Eaton Rapids, 
Fiint, ° 
Farmi . 
‘Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, * 
Leslie, : 
Marshall, 
Musén Centre, 
Nites, 
Plymouth, 
White’ Pigeon, 
"Ypsilanti, 


J. D; Coleman, 
C. Moore, 
William Bemis, * ~ 


“Henry Fiske,’ 

D. Wallitigiord, ' 
Jason K: Winchell, 
D: W* Mather; ’ 

1. B. Holbrook,” 
Wim. 0. Austin; 
E.C. Atlen. ee Gide 


TRAVELING AGENTS. 
_D. FirzerraLp and Henry M. Fiske. 
er Mr. Fitzgerald is now soliciting seub- 
scribers in Jackson county, and will proba~) 
bly’ visit Calhoun, Hilisdate* ‘and Lenawee | 
during the “present, month, . Mr. Fisle will |p, 
visit, Washienaw..and. Oakland counties ina. 
few days. We trust. that the subscribers to. 
the’ ee and waters and Stlends Of 
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I’. March, Ba > ene 


4 ponly ‘passenger, was very socia 


ef (the learned: doctor. 
.sheepeat: ‘More than black : 
| said the: 


are.not. righ t, 1 tes said Jehu, . 
nd,” said the 





sel 


sos Pop 


Journal in Michanig 


pe Shei MaLi es 








ea Sa 


on NY ‘2pm. , 


Indian Exchange 
State bk and nd ranches A dis a oa Buffato 11 
i 


p til | Sisco Pree " 
LW a 


Tux Tideemsblaar Goshen: Lineman? 


sy dis! Other 


Zanesville ‘Idis 


New Alb: 





| the celebrated Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, (nev! * 


tobe’ the" 
With the ® 
driver, asking many qtiestions, some of whieh » 


elting’ in the stage, and happening 


‘ ‘the driver considera rather © 
Land nota little puzzili 


‘The knight 

ollnwiig: qu 
Sa sta to 
 "tndeed 


The doctor aod proceedisig’ Gn ave 
Sophic manner to account. for thewdiderence 


tie Hoe ete back aee i 


‘You, 


whip; in turn, ‘put ‘the 


Bray, a 
doctor,. alee : 
» Sean you. tell 2 arae cab, sires 
cere mora of them.” aaa sa he ae ou et — 


etn ge poe to. the only: agement er. 





